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Deep inside, some preachers slowly realize that deities and devils, heavens and hells, miracles and messiahs are fairy tales. But they don't dare reveal their qualms, so they hedge in the pulpit, living a pose. However, a few have integrity enough to chuck it all - publicly.

Here are four famous cases:

CHARLES TEMPLETON

Growing up in Toronto, Templeton was "saved" at a revival, started his own church, and rose to be Canada's top evangelist in the 1940s. He joined Billy Graham in revivals across America and Europe.

But Templeton suffered doubts. Trying to make his religion rational, he earned a degree from Princeton Theological Seminary, then became a special preacher for the National Council of Churches, then head of evangelism for the Presbyterian Church USA.

The changes didn't help. His doubts wiped out his faith. In 1957, he announced that he was an agnostic - stunning the evangelical world.

Templeton's intellect took him on to be a Canadian television commentator - then managing editor of the Toronto Star - then a leader of the Ontario Liberal Party - then an advertising executive - then editor of Maclean's Magazine - then host of a daily radio show. In the 1990s, he wrote "arewell to God: My Reasons for Rejecting the Christian Faith."

His book says Christianity rests on "fables" that no educated person can swallow. The church teaches "beliefs that are outdated, demonstrably untrue, and often... deleterious to individuals and to society," he wrote.

Page after page, he lists Bible miracles that are absurd. Then he asks how an all-merciful father-creator could have designed cruelty:

"All life is predicated on death. Every carnivorous creature must kill and devour.... Why does God's grand design require creatures with teeth designed to crush spines or rend flesh, claws fashioned to seize and tear, venom to paralyze, mouths to suck blood, coils to constrict and smother - even expandable jaws so that prey may be swallowed whole and alive?... How could a loving and omnipotent God create such horrors?"

His book concludes: "I believe that there is no supreme being with human attributes - no God in the biblical sense - but that all life is the result of timeless evolutionary forces.... I believe that, in common with all living creatures, we die and cease to exist."

Templeton ceased to exist in 2001.
 

MARJOE GORTNER

Instead of writing a book about his apostasy, Gortner made a movie.

He was born in the underbelly of religion. His parents were California evangelists whose revivals were hokum. Onstage, they exchanged secret signals and roused worshipers to emotional peaks to extract large offerings. They sold "holy" gimmicks guaranteed to heal.

They named their son Marjoe for Mary and Joseph, and trained him as a squeaky child preacher. They drilled him in sermons and stage antics.

For ten years, Marjoe performed across the Bible Belt. He estimated that his parents reaped $3 million. Then Marjoe ran off at 14 with an older woman. Eventually he returned to the revival circuit, strutting and prancing. Money rolled in again.

Gortner knew that his religious act was a sham. Yet he had an honest streak and decided to expose his own fraud. He engaged a movie crew to film his revivals, then follow him to hotel rooms where he tossed armfuls of money, crowing "Thank you, Jesus!"

The film, "Marjoe," jolted the fundamentalist world in 1972.  Gortner became a minor movie star and recording artist. He went bankrupt while attempting to produce a movie about a crooked evangelist.

During Gortner's revival heyday, another star was faith-healer A.A. Allen, who toured with jars containing bodies he said were demons he had cast out of the sick. (Doubters said they were frogs.) Allen vanished from a West Virginia revival and was found dead of alcoholism in a San Francisco hotel room, his pockets crammed with cash.

Gortner said Allen once taught him how to tell when a revival is finished and it's time to go to the next city: "When you can turn people on their head and shake them and no money falls out, you know God's saying, 'Move on, son.'" 


JAMES BALDWIN

Some bookish Americans may not know that Baldwin, the great black author, formerly was a boy evangelist like Gortner.

Baldwin grew up in Harlem, where his tyrannical stepfather was a Pentecostal preacher. In a New Yorker essay titled "Down at the Cross," Baldwin recounted how, one night at a prayer meeting, "everything came roaring, screaming, crying out, and I fell to the ground before the altar. It was the strangest sensation I have ever had in my life." Newly "saved," he became a 14-year-old junior preacher and became "a much bigger drawing card than my father."

"That was the most frightening time of my life, and quite the most dishonest, and the resulting hysteria lent great passion to my sermons - for a while," Baldwin wrote. Since crime and vice filled surrounding streets, he said, "it was my good luck - perhaps - that I found myself in the church racket instead of some other."

While he tingled to the "fire and excitement" of Pentecostalism, he nonetheless experienced "the slow crumbling of my faith." It occurred "when I began to read again.... I began, fatally, with Dostoevski." He continued handing out gospel tracts, but knew they were "impossible to believe."

"I was forced, reluctantly, to realize that the Bible itself had been written by men." He dismissed the claim that the Bible writers were divinely inspired, saying he "knew by now, alas, far more about divine inspiration than I dared admit, for I knew how I worked myself up into my own visions."

The ex-minister wrote that he might have stayed in the church if "there was any loving-kindness to be found" in it - but "there was no love in the church. It was a mask for hatred and self-hatred and despair."

At 17, Baldwin left religion forever. He later called himself a "nothing" theologically. In "Down at the Cross," he summed up:

"Life is tragic simply because the Earth turns and the sun inexorably rises and sets, and one day, for each of us, the sun will go down for the last, last time. Perhaps the whole root of our trouble, the human trouble, is that we will sacrifice all the beauty of our lives, will imprison ourselves in totems, taboos, crosses, blood sacrifices, steeples, mosques, races, armies, flags, nations, in order to deny the fact of death, which is the only fact we have."

For Baldwin, the sun went down a last, last time in 1987.


DAN BARKER

How do supernatural beliefs die? Very slowly, in many small expansions of the mind - according to Barker, who evolved from teen-age evangelist to atheist.

"It was a gradual process, a growth," he says. "It would be like asking you, 'When did you grow up?'"

At fifteen, Barker experienced a hysterical conversion at a California revival, then plunged into religiosity. A gifted musician, he rose in the born-again culture. His married a gospel singer and they toured the revival circuit for eight years. But doubts crept in. In his book, "Losing Faith in Faith," he explained:

"It was some time in 1979, turning thirty, when I started to have some early questions about Christianity.... I began to read some science magazines, some philosophy, psychology, daily newspapers (!), and began to catch up on the liberal arts education I should have had years before. This triggered a ravenous appetite to learn, and produced a slow but steady migration across the theological spectrum that took about four or five years. I had no sudden, eye-opening experience. When you are raised as I was, you don't just snap your fingers and say, 'Oh, silly me! There's no God.'"

During his backslide, he suffered shame as he continued preaching. "I felt hypocritical, often hearing myself mouth words about which I was no longer sure, but words that the audience wanted to hear.... I became more and more embarrassed at what I used to believe, and more attracted to rational thinkers.... I no longer believed what I was preaching."

Barker's transformation wrecked his marriage.  Finally, he wrote a mass letter to former colleagues, telling them: "I can no longer honestly call myself a Christian. "

Today, Barker is co-president of the Freedom From Religion Foundation. He's just as exuberant for intellectual honesty as he once was for fundamentalism.

---

In addition to the few who make dramatic public breaks, some other ministers switch to social work or charity service. How many more remain in the pulpit, reciting dogmas they don't believe, afraid to face their real selves? Perhaps, like Tolstoy's Ivan Ilytch, in the final hour before death, they will see that their lives were meaningless.

(Haught is editor emeritus of West Virginia's largest newspaper, The Charleston Gazette-Mail.  He can be reached by phone at 304-348-5199 or e-mail at haught@wvgazettemail.com.  His personal website is http://haught.net.)
